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THE FAIHTS lOUHTAIN. 

^ [TTLE Franz lived in a small 
j^t/| cot among the Swiss moun- 
tains, Down in the valley far be- 
low his home, was a clear bubbling 
spring, to which his father used to 
lead the flocks to drink. One day- 
Franz had been there, and had seen 



8 THE fairy's YOTTSTAUSr. 

the sheep and goats stand upon 
the velvet moss, and drink from the 
crystal spring. 

When he went home at night, he 
asked his mother why it was called 
the " Fairy's Fountain," for he knew 
it belonged to the shepherds and 
herdsmen. 

"Well, Franz," said his good 
mother, " I will tell you why it is 
called so. Many long years ago, an 
old man, who was herding his goats 
near the spring one moonlight nigH 



THE fairy's rOUNTADT. 9 

saw a lovely young girl bending 
over the water. He also heard the 
low notes of music ; so in the morn- 
ing he told all the cottagers round 
that he had seen a fairy, and had 
heard her sing. No one believed 
this, for they all knew the figure he 
saw was that of a Shepherd's child, 
who had been sent to the spring 
later than usual, to fill her flagon 
with water. So they laughed about 
the sight of the old shepherd, but 
ever since the spring has been called 
the ' Fairy's Fountain.' " 



10 THE fairy's fountain. 

When Franz heard this he was 
greatly pleased, and said, " Perhaps, 
after all, mother, the old shepherd's 
story was true, I have heard such 
beautifdl tales of fairies, that I 
should like very much to see one. 
I will go to the spring some time, 
and see if I cannot find one. 

" No, my dear boy," said the wise 
mother, " there are no such beings 
in the world. So you need not 
look for them. Never go alone to 
the spring, or you will surely be 
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drowned ; and then how could your 
poor father and I live here among 
these lonely hills, without our dear 
little Franz to comfort us ?'* 

He had always been a good boy, 
and his mother did not fear to trust 
him, — ^she felt sure he would obey 
her word. 

Now Franz longed very much to 
know if the old man's words were 
not true, and then he forgot his 
mother and all she had said. One 
day, while she was away at work 
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• 

in her little garden, and his ^ihet 
had gone to the market far away 
to' carry his goat's milk and butter, 
the thought came into Franz* s mind 
that this would be a fine time to 
seek the fairy. Then he remem- 
bered his mother's warning, and 
thought of her grief if he should 
not obey her. " But," he said to 
himself, " if I shoiM find the little 
fairy, and bring her home to my 
parents, they will be too happy to 
blame me ? So off he went walk- 
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ing or running, or slipping down 
the steep tocks, as best he could- 
When he reached the spring, he sat 
down on the soft moss to rest, for 
he was very weary. Then he called 
aloud, " Fairy I fairy I" but no one 
answered- Then he called again, 
" Sweet little fairy I do come here 
' -^I came a long way to seek you, 
and am very weary, for no one led 
me down the steep hill ; I had to 
come all alone." Still no one an- 
swered; but after he had called 



14 THE FAIBY^S FOXmTAIN; 

many timeS; he listened eagerlj, 
and then said, "I shall soon see 
her, for I think I hear her breathing, 
and now I hear soft foot-falls on the 
moss/' His brow and face feeling 
very warm, he leaned forward to 
dip up some water to bathe his 
face, when what do you think he 
saw? Why, a lovely little face 
looking up to him through the 
water. " Oh 1 there she is," he ex- 
claimed, " I was sure the old shep- 
herd knew best, for my mother has 
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• 

always taught me that old peopl« 
are wiser than young ones. Then 
Franz clapped his hands upon his 
head, and the little water girl^ as he 
called her, did the same. " Come 
up, little girl," he said, "and go 
home with me, for I have heard 
that wherever a fairy dwells, the 
goats give twice as much milk, and 
their milk makes twice as much 
butter." Still she looked at Franz, 
but did not move. "Perhaps she 
cannot get up alone," he said ; " Tm 
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suve I could not if / were down 
there, and she is a girl fairy, I 
know by Her long hair, and not so 
strong as a boy fairy would be." 
Here Franz forgot that although 
he was a boy he had long hair, — 
he thought only of the sweet little 
spirit he had found in the spring. 
" I will help her," he said ; and as 
he reached his hand down into the 
water, he could see that she raised 
her's, as if to grasp it. He could 
not get hold of her, and reached a 
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little farther ; but the great mossy 
stone, on which Fraqz was lean- 
ing with his left arm, fell into the 
spring, and the poor little boy 
fell in with it. He must have been 
drowned, had not the dog, who was 
watching the sheep, and whose 
breathing and footsteps he had 
heard, plunged into the spring and 
drawn him out.* Poor Franz could 
neither speak nor breathe ; but 
kind old Bruno took hold of his 

* See frontispiece. 
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little coat, and dragged him eare« 
fully up the steep hill to the cot- 
tage. No one was there ; so, as he 
could not speak, he barked once or 
twice very loud. When no one 
came, he left the pale wet little 
child on the floor, and went in 
search of ' his mother. When, he 
saw her at work in the garden, he 
looked up to her fece with a piti- 
ful whine, as if he were trying to 
cry. "What is the matter, good 
old Bruno ?" asked the kind woman, 



imd when she stooped down to pat 
his head, she felt that his rough 
coat was very wet He took hold 
of her skirt, and began to draw heat 
away from the garden. " Yes," she 
said, "I will go with you, Bruno, 
for I know that one of the feeble 
young lambs must have fallen into 
the spring, and you have been try* 
ing to get it out, till you are aU out 
of breath, poor fellow I" But Bruno 
drew her to the cottage, and there 
upon the floor lay her own little 



[w 
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iianghty lamb crying bitterly, and 
asking, "How came I here? and 
where is the little fafry I found ?'* 
Then his mother knew all that had 
happened. She looked very sad, 
and said, ^' Did I not tell you never 
to go to the spring alone, Franz ?*• 
"I was a naughty boy, mother," he 
said, " to go without you or father ; 
but I did see the fairy of the foun- 
tain. She lives dpwn under the 
water; I heard her breathe, and 
she smiled at me. I saw her face 
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and hands and her long hair." 
" No, my son," said his mother, "the 
breathing you heard was that of 
faithful old Bruno, but for whom I 
should have had a little dead boy 
now. The face, hands, and long 
hair you saw in the water, were 
but the shadows of your pwn." 
Then Franz hung down his head, 
and wept with shame, for he knew 
that what his mother said was true. 
While she was taking off his wet 
clothes, Franz threw his arms 
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atound his mother's neck, and said, 
** 1 shall always know after this that 
What you say is true. I am sure 
the shepherd was not vnse^ although 
he was old^ and 1 shall never again 
think of looking for a fairy, for I 
know now there are no such beings 
in the world/' Then he asked his 
toother to forgive him for going to 
the spring; when she had done so, 
she kissed her little son and said, 
^J hope this sad affair has taught 
my boy a lesson he will ni^ver for- 
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get ; and although you will never 
seek for fairies again, you may seek 
for many other vain and foolish 
things ; then remember the time 
when you went alone to the 
* Fairy's Fountain.' 

Little children, although your 
mother and father see you not, 
when you disobey them, God sees 
you ; His eye never sleeps, nor is 
the smallest child overlooked by 
Him. His Word says, that the sin 
of those who break his law, shall 
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surely find them out Remember 
what little Franz forgot ; that will 
save you from many sins and dan- 
gers/and enable you to please your 
parents, and to honor God. 




IHE CHILD'S DESIRL 

•*Tell me of Jesus, mother dear* 
My darling prattler said, 

As on my bounding heart he lay 
His thoughtful little head. 

** I do not love those cruel Jew% 
Who treated Jesus so ; 
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Oat from their homes and temple 
grand, 
They made my Saviour go. 

** K Fd been here when Jesus was, 
He never should have sidd 

*The birds have nests, but Fve no 
place 
To lay my aching head.' 

** He should have shared my own sweet 

And heard my evening prayer. 
And neyer should his loving heart 
Have known of want or care. 
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• 



^ And mother, if we had been poor, 
And toiled for daily bread, 

I would have lain down anywhere 
To have given Him my bed, 

" And when the little ones he called 
In accents mild and sweet, 

I would have been the first to go, 
The last to leave his feet. 

** And if I had not strength to shield 
From those fierce soldiers round, 

I would have held his drooping head, 
And staunch^ the bleeding wound ; 
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" And when with vinegar they mocked 
My dying Saviour's thirst, 

To bring a cup of water cold 
I would have been the first. 

" And then if all my love and woe 
Had been too weak to save, 

I would have prayed to lie with him 
In Joseph's new-made grave, 

"And rise with Him to His bright 
home ; — 
I dreamed of being there, 
And wept when morning broke the 
spell, 
And scattered scenes so fair.^* 
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And tears bedewed my fair ono^a 
cheek, 

And sobs my bosom heaved, 
As o'er the sorrows of his Lord, 

And after Heaven he grieved. 

I pressed him closer to my heart, 
That opening bud for Heaven; — 

And wondered that my Qod to me 
So pnre a flower had given. 

The next' pale moon shone moamfiilly 

His little grave above ; 
I weep, bnt would not win him back 

From his bright home of love 



THE ENGLISH BOY. 

"MoTHEB, I saw the Queen go by 

In splendid coach-and-four ; 
I hoped that she was coming here. 

She was so near the door. 
If she would bring her children here 

rd take them by the hand, 
And show them round our garden, 
where 

The roses bloom so grand." 



** They'll never come to see yon, love, 

They've gardens filled with flowers 
A thousand times more beautiful, 

Dear little Fred, than ours. 
Large ponds, with golden fishes filled| 

And many a singing bird, 
And things to make them happy, 

Of which you never heard.'' 

** Oh, have they ? Then if they don't 

(Jare 
To see my flowers," said Fred, 
** You'll please to bring my new straw 

hat, 

And tie it on my head*. 
8 



84 THB ENGLISH BOT. 

And I will to the palace go, 

And call on ^m to-day, 
And tell them I have come to have 

A little pleasant play." 

"They would not let yon in, my son,* 

The mother smiling said, 
** For kings and queens are never seen 

With those who toil for bread. 
But dukes and lords and noble dames 

Before them kneel or stand, 
And people far above us, dear, 

Are proud to kiss their hand.** 

*They say Victoria's kind and good 
As any one can be ; 
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Her golden crown and sceptre 

Fm sure she^d let me see. 
She knows I can^t help being 

A poor and lowly boy, 
Se to let me see her splendor, 

I think would give her joy.** 

**JNiO, no, my son," the mother said, 

" 'Tis not for such as we 
To enter royal palaces, 

However wise we be. 
But there's one monarch, Freddy, 

Among whose children blest^ 
You in your poverty may stand 

As noble as the rest. 
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** The glorious King in Heaven, 

Our Saviour kind and true, 
At His bright throne will sufPer 

Such little ones as you. 
King's children have far more on 
earth 

Than unto you is given, — 
But every meek and lowly child 

Shall have a crown in Heaveiu'' 



THE POOE LITTLE MOUSE. 

Why should I blame the little monsei 
Silly creeping round the house ; 

For if her little ones are fed, 
She it is must find th^ bread. 

Tm sure I pity all the mice, 
They're never without fear, 

And cannot peep from out their holes, 
For puss is ever near. 
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But still they run, and that is just^ 

As any mother would, 
Through danger, day or night, to bring 

Her little babes their food. 

Then I will never call them thieves, 
Or smile when they are caught, 

But let them have some useless crumbs, 
As I am sure they ought. 




CAHHIE'S WISH. 

** flow does it look in heaven, Mama 
And what do angels wear V^ 

Sweet little Carrie asked nae ; 
" I wish that I were there. 

•* But oh ! I am so naughty, 
Christ could not let me stay 

Among the holy children 
Who dwell with him alway 



40 OABBIE^S WISH. 

^ My playthings cannot please me. 
Do give them all away ; 

m take my Bible pictures, 
And sing my hymns, and pray 

^Tl^t all my naughty passions, 
Each cross and foolish word. 

This djiy may be forgiven, 
And no more felt or heard. 

^Then like that child whom Jesua 
Once in his kind arms took, 

I, too, may go unto him, 
Nor fear his angry look.^ 



OABfiES's WISH. 41 

A few short weeks passed o^er us, 
And one bright sammer day, 

She, like a withered blossom, 
Within her coffin lay. 

And now she knows how heaven looke^ 
And what the angels wear ; 

For Jesas took our child too, 
And she is with Him there. 




THE HEEDLESS BOY. 

^Oh dear I Tin so unfortunate I— 

I'm sure I try to be 
A gentle and obedient boy, 

My mother, dear, to thee. 

" There's brother Frank, who always ifl 

So boisterous in his fun. 
And yet none think of blaming Idmy 

When any mischief's done. 



^ »^. 
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PAOBiS. 
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"He'll bounce his India-rubber haH 

Upon the parlor floor ; 
But /am sure to break a pane 
' If I come near the door. 

J^ He put a pitcher on his head, 
And marched off to the pump; 

I carried mine with both my hand%— 
I stumbled down, — and — ^thump 1 

* Your beautiful blue pitcher lay 

In ruin on the ground, 
And all because I heard my dog, 

And turned to look around." 
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^ I see just what the trouble is,* 
The mother said, " my son ; 

And why it is that yonVe at fault 
When any mischief's done. 

** Although your brother Frank u 
rude, 

He's carefiil at his play ; 
But when you're doing anything 

Your thoughts seem far away. 

"You both must strive to mend your 
faults, 

My gentle boy and good ; 
Kemember you are heedless^ dear, 

And brother Frank is rft<Iey 



CHUEL TOM. 

HEMAN. 

Chablkt, yon know that pretty puss 

Your Auntie gave *o Tina ; 
She had a yellow coat, and so 

He called her name Ooldina* 
She never bites or scratches ns, 

But oh, to-day we heard 
A mournful chirp, and sister found 

That pussy had a bird. 



48 CBXJEL TOIL 

She broke his pretty shining wings. 
And tore his scarlet breast. 

And I'm afraid her little ones 
Are frozen in the nest. 

OHABLEY. 

Why, Heman, kittens have no sense ; 

She did not know 'twas wrong, 
Bat thought {hat all the weak were 
made 

To be food for the strong. 
I saw a robin killed to-day 

More craelly than that. 
Because 'twas done by one who knew 

More than a silly cat 
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Big Tom, who always wears his hat 

On one side of his head, 
And smokes cigars, — ^he threw a stone 

And stmck poor red-breast dead I 

HSKAN. 

Why, Charley, do you think he knowi 

WhatKxod says in his Word, 
That every day he hears its cry, 

And feeds the little bird? 
That not one little sparrow bright, 

Who builds her nest on high, 
Can fall upon the ground unseen 

By His kind watchful eye t 
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OHABLET. 

Tom is an idle naughty boy, 

To school he will not go, 
And what is written in God's book 

He does not care to know. 
WM feed the pretty birds with 
crumbs, 

And help them thus to live, 
Nor take away the little life 

We have not power to give. 



EfSmi?G HYMN. 

On tiiy kind bo8om, Shepherd desr, * 
I lay my weary little head,-r- 
Danger or death I will not fear, 
While thy soft wings are o'er me 
spread. 

Forgive the vain and trifling words, 
Which from my lips have passed llua 
day; 
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The foolish thoughts which no one 

heard ; 
And oZ? my sins forgive, I pray. 

Let thy kind angels, all the night, 
Watch o'er the friends I dearly love ; 
May father, mother, baby bright, 
All dwell with me in Heaven above. 

Pity the little ones, I pray. 
Who have no happy home to-night, 
No parents dear ; and those on whom 
Has never shone the gospel's light. 

The little slaves who know thee not. 
The wandering, sinful, and the poor, 



Pity in love ; and all the sick 
Oh, great Physician, kindly cure. 

And if I rise again at morn. 
To see thy bright and blessed son^ 
Oh I may I love and serve thee still 
Till my last day on earth is done. 




IBE COTTAGE BOI& 

Ws dwell on the hill-fiidei 

In yon little cot^ 
And thongh hard onr toil i% 

We smile at onr lot 

Onr father and brother 
Chop wood on the hill| 

While we»gather cresses 
That grow by the riiL 
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Fags 64 
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The wood is all carried 

To people in town, 
And we sell onr crosses 

For more than a crown. 

When we come from labor, * 

Oar mother within 
Has snpper all ready 

As neat as a pin. 

The de&r baby meets ns 
With kiss and with shonti 

So glad that he scarcely 
Knows what he's about 



58 THE COTTAGE BOYS. 

Our slates then we take, and 
Our lessons we learn, 

For well not be dunces, 
Though bread we must earn. 

Those dull boys we pity, 

Who idly can sleep. 
While we watch the hill for 

The sun's morning peep. 

TPis God, the kind Father, 
Who blesses our cot; 

Then poor and hard-toiling 
We'll smOe at our lot. 



! "WISH I ¥AS A QUEEN, 

Two youthful sisters sat beside 

Their father's open door, 
And underneath the spreading oHk 

Played happy children four. 
Therese was very beautiful, 

And stately as a queen ; 
So fSsdr a &ce ^neath peasant'i^ cap 

Before was nevei* seen. 
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The yonnger wore a meeker fSEtce, 

And spoke in gentler tone, 
Bejoicing in the hour of rest 

When all the loved come home. 
*• Tm weary,** said the fair Therese, 

" Of toiling o'er the vine, 
To store for proud and haughty on« 

The rosy sparkling wine. 

"Why was I bom a vintner's child^ 

To toil for daily bread. 
While maidens no more fair than I^ 

Wear crowns upon their head. 
Oh, I should love to be a queen^ 

Arrayed in robes of state, 
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And see before me kneeling 
The rich and prond and great. 

And where I read of such as the^e, 

I scorn our father's lot, 
And weary of the- happy ones 

Who shai'e our lonely cot; 
I scorn this jerkin coarse, and cap, 

This skirt of home-span blue, 
But worst of all I scorn to toil 

The long bright summer through,*' 

** Oh, sister, sister,'' meekly said 
The younger bom, but wise, 
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While tears of sadness forced theii 
way 

From her reproving eyes. 
" I too have read of noble ones 

Who crowns and honors bore, 
Bnt little do we know the thorns 

Their aching temples bore. 

" Fm glad I was not bom a queen. 
With splendor's snares beset. 

To live in grandeur, die in woe, 
like Marie Antoinette ; 

Or, like the proud Elizabeth^ . 
To sell my soul for fame, 



And lead a life of wretchedness 
To leave a tyrant's name ; 

** Or like poor Mary, Qneen of Scots, 

To breathe foul poison air ; 
While such as we are free as birds, 

To wander anywhere. 
The scaffold and beheading knife— 

The dark tower's murky cell. 
Full many a dark and bloody tale 

Of royalty can tell. 

"I thank my heavenly Father kind 
That he has placed me here 
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A lowly child, and in my heart 
Planted bis holy fear ; 

^ I thank him for my peaceful home 

Beneath the shady vine. 
And for the loving hearts which he(e 

Around my spirit twine. 
Well ask him for more patient hearts^ 

His easy yoke to bear, 
And then we sliall not envy wealthy 

Nor long for crowns to wear." 
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Pagb et 



GEMTBM'S COTTAGE. 

# These stands a cottage near the wood. 
With ivy covered o'er, 
Sweet roses, yellow, red, and white, 
Bloom gaily round the door. 

There houses for the swallows built 
Invite the wanderers home, 

And cotes with nests where, every 
night. 
The weary dovelings come. 

5 
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The cottage door stands open wide. 
And " walk in " seems to say 

To every weary traveller 
Who passes by that way. 

Of all the lovely places round. 
That is the dearest spot, 

And no qneen half so happy is 
As Grandma' in her cot. 

The squirrel frolics on the fence, 

Forgetting all her fear, 
And quarrelsome old Growler lives 

In peace with pussy here. 
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The best reward for lesso.ns learned, 

Or duties kindly done, 
Is leave to go to Grandma's ;-— 

How joyfully we run ! 

She looks for us x>u Saturday, 
But does not sit and wait ; 

With a fond smile and open arms 
She meets us at the gate. 

When seated in her high-backed chair, 
With carving rich and old ; 

Oh then, what pleasant songs are sung. 
What merry tales are told* 
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* 

She lets us see tlie buckles bright 
Our great-grandfather wore, 

The musket and the good old s^ord 
To Bunker Hill he bore. 

And when at nightfall father comes 

To take us all away, 
Fm sure we want to see mama. 

And yet we want to stay. 

Some children no kind grandma' have^ 

It must be very sad ; 
For oh, how lonely we should be 

If no such friend we had. 



And mother says it can't be long 
Before she's called away, 

For she is very aged now, 
And has no wish to stay. 

And I am sure this place will be 

A very lonely spot, 
When Saturday shall come, and we 

Xot go to Grandma's cot. 



PUYING WITH GIRLS. 

fNE fine warm day in summer, 
some boys and girls went out 
into a green grove to play. They 
sat down on the grass at first to 
rest, for some of them had come a 
long way. They talked about their 
school and their new books, until 
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they could think of no more to say. 
Then it was time to begin play, so 
John S9,id, *' Let us play stage. TU 
be driver, and George and Willie 
and Sam and Joe will be my four 
horses." " Then the girls could not 
play," said a sweet little child with 
soft blue eyes. 

" Oh, yes, you could," said George, 
f* we'll get a great branch of a tree 
for our stage, and you can all sit on 
it, and we will draw you like four 
^.dies in a stage." So they played 
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that till they were tired, and then 
a little girl said, "Now let us make 
a garden. The boys can dig up a 
square spot, and we will pick wild 
flowers with long stems, and they 
can plant them. Then we can all 
come to John, as the old man who 
owns them, and buy flowers. We 
will put them in baskets on our 
heads, and go round, crying, ^ Who'll 
buy my flowers T " 
* "No, I won't play that," said Sam, 
who was a cross boy. " If you do, 
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I'll go home, twish the girls would 
go away, for they will spoil all our 
fun. I won't play with girls." 

"Well, they must not go away. I 
love my sister," said John, " and we 
will play with them all. What shall 
we play, Joe ?" " I should like to 
play soldier ; but the girls would 
not like that. I could go into our 
house, and get a tin pail for a drum, 
and my fife and flute to make mu- 
sic," said Joe. 

"Oh! yes," said Sam, "do play 
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that ; here is my pocket handker« 
chief for a flag, bnt there are not 
enough to play. If we have a cap«f 
taiD; and three to make music, and 
one to carry the flag, we should 
have no soldiers. That would be 
more than there are here." "TU 
help you, boys," said Ann, "for I 
like to see you happy. Ill carry 
the flag, for I am the tallest. Little 
Bell will drum, and Jane and Susy 
vrill make the music for you." 
Sam said, " They never have ladies 
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among the soldiers in war." "I 
know they do riot in real war," said 
little Jane, " for if they did, there 
would never be any blood shed; If 
the mothers went, they would teach 
their sons better than to kill poor 
harmless men." 

" I think," said John, " it would 
be a good plan to send ladies to 
war, then; it would save a great 
deal of blood on the field, and a 
great many tears at home. Let us 
begin in our little army. Ann will 
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carry the fla^, and we can all march." 
As Ann was the oldest, she sat 
down to trim the boys' hats with 
willow for plumes. "Now mind, 
boys," she said, " if we are going to 
play with you, you must go to the 
field not to fight but to keep others 
from fighting. For killing men is 
very sinful in the sight of God, and 
if men all loved and obeyed Him, 
thfey would never go to war. Be- 
fore you begin, let's run into the 
house and tell my mother that this 
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h d ^iace Am^,' oi" felite ihay thiiik I 
ain teaching yoii to lore war, And 
tlikt would nial^e her sad." So 6f£ 
the godd little gitl tan akd told Tier 
mothiBr all abont it. tfhen she 
• cfetine babk;6he helped all she cbiild 
to mk\t& the ttest happy, •ahd in 
Sding that she was happy herself. 
Some inide knA unkind boys will 
rifeV^r play With thfeir distfers, but 
gdod boys need feel ho shaiiie in 
doing so, for it will make them not 
only more gentle, but more polite 
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Grood little girls will be kind to 
their brothers at play, and help 
them in many ways* They can 
cover balls and make flags for the 
boys, and they can put np swings 
and make gardens for the girls. 
Try to* make each other happy, dear 
children, while you are young, and 
then you will be kind to all around 
you when you grow up to be men. 

"little children love one another." 



HABHY AND HJS GUN. 

How strange that a young heart 

Can ever be found 
To enjoy any pleasure 

In giving a wound 
To a poor harmless bird, 

With a pistol or gun, — 
And all for the sake 

Of a little mean fan. 
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A boy once, named Harry, 

Loved dearly to tease 
The sweet little robins 

Who sang on the trees. 
Throwing ston^, sticks and dirt 

In the elms where they rest, 
When he knew they were with 

Their babes in their nest. 

His nncle once told him . 

A present to choose-^ 
A book, game, or spy^glass, 

His friends to amuse ; 
He said, " I wnnt nothing 

That^s under the sun, 



My dearest kind uncle, 
But only a, ffm.^ 

So a new gun was bought,. 

With powder and shot^ 
The barrel was loaded, 

And tried on the spot. 
Harry hastened with joy 

To the poor robin's tree, 
His skill at a mark, 

That his uncle might see. 

He said, " for my sisters 
rU stuff the blue bird, 
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And thrush, whose oweet music 
Last evening they heard ; 

And shoot all the black-birds 
Who steal the new rye, 

And have * four-and-twenty 
Made into a pie.' " 

Oh 1 cruel young Harry 

Was aiming a dart, 
He thought, at a hirdy but 

Twas at his own heart. 
He stood 'neath the elm-tree^ 

Just ready to fire. 
When he saw a red bird 

Mount higher and higher 
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" How large for a robin/' 

He cried in his glee, 
* When he's stuflfed, oh ! how glad 

My sisters will be.'' 
So the trigger he pulled, — 

It fell to the ground, 
A very large bird, 

With a sad bleeding wound. 

He sprang forth to seize it — i 

What was his dismay, 
When lo 'neath the elm-tree 

His dear Parrot lay! 
On cruel young Harry 

She turned her dull eye. 
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And " Poll, pretty Poll,'' said, 
Then breathed her last sigii. 

Harry threw down his gun— • 

His bird he took up— ^ 
Galled his sister to bring 

Water out in a cup : 
But th' powder had wounded 

Her beautiful head, . 
And "Poll, pretty Poll,'' in 

A moment was dead ! . 

Oh ! take the gun back to^ 
The mau at the store ; 
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I never shall want to 

Shoot birds any more. 
Sleep sweet in your soft nests, 

Birds red, blue, and black, 
My sorrow can never 

Bring * poor Polly' back 

**The great God who made them, 

And hears when they cry, 
My cruelty saw 

From His home in the sky 
His pardon Til ask. 

And no more destroy 
The birdlings he made 

This bright world to enjoy.** 



THE SMO; Am THE STDEL 

An old mother Stork once 

Was marching around, 
When crawling she saw 

A poor snate on th^, ground 
She gazed on her taU brood 

In motherly pride, 
Then bade the poor snsjsie 

Erom her presence, tp hide,. 



*-* You vil^lboking cr«itoir^ ! 

How dare yb« <K>iiie ti^ai*, 
To fill my poor children 

"With trembling and fear! 
A thing without legs, 

CrawKng low in the dirt ! 
rd crush you, but know 

*rhat your sting doth hurt*^ 

The spake curled his tale round, 

And lifted his head 
From the sun-heated sand, 

Where he'd chosen his bed. 
"Good lady on stilts there I ' 

1 wish you good cheer I 
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Tho^ Fm sure that no person 
Invited you here ; 

^Now don^t yon stand ga^ng. 

But jnst run aloug 
And see to your children, 

They^re not very strong. 
Don^t fall, or 'twill hurt you, 

Ton stand up so high, 
But falls cannot hurt those 

Who walk low, or lie." 

Tlie very next day, met 
The stork and the snake ; 
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But often great changes 

A short time can make. 
"With leg badly broken 

The stork hopped around^ 
While the snake nimbly slipped 

O^er the grass-covered gronnd. 

" Ha, ha, Mrs. Stork P then 
• He laughed, — " may I beg 
To know what has happened 

T your beautiful leg T 
^ A cruel young fellow 

Threw at me a stone, 
And striking my leg 

It broke the frail bone.*^ 



*6 «ttfi SK AIM AKD "ntfi stom:. 

"Ha, ha! 1*e l»mift boj^ 
Thi^w at me," ^id tli' tfnake, 

** But yott see, Mus; Stt^lc, 
Ihari ^ is^^ to brSak^^ 
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